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daily life of the child both within and without school.
The monitor, whose need most likely will be least,
will naturally have far more scope for such service
than his or her classfellows. How can the monitor
spirit, purged of all priggishness and self-conscious-
ness, be extended to every member of the group ?
Perhaps the transformation referred to above of
" classes " into bands of brothers and sisters working
in all subjects on lines which are at the same time
individualistic and co-operative will accomplish this.
| But let us not fall into the error of thinking that
ideas not directly translated into act or palpable
result are unimportant. '* My mind seems to have
become a kind of machine," wrote Charles Darwin
in his later years, " for grinding general laws out
of large collections of facts, but why this should have
caused the atrophy of that part of the brain alone,
on which the higher tastes depend, I cannot con-
ceive." * He confessed that he could not endure to
read a line of poetry; that he had tried to read
Shakespeare but had found it so intolerably dull that
it had nauseated him; and that he had almost lost
his taste for pictures and music. With characteristic
greatness he added, " The loss of these tastes is a loss
of happiness, and may possibly be injurious to the
intellect, and more probably to the moral character,
by enfeebling the emotional part of our nature."
Our object is by no means to make our children
good-behaviour-machines, under whatever power
driven, but rather to aid them to their birthright
of a full and free life at its highest. Various

1 Life and Letters of Charles Darwin  (Murray,   1887), vol. i.
p. 100,